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This article examines the toponym, Dumbleton, a village located in Gloucestershire. It is a place- 
name expressed in many variant forms. These variants are arranged into two groups, early and late, 
and are analysed. An etymology is proposed based on the premise that Dumbleton is an Anglo- 
Saxon rendition of an earlier Celtic designation. It is argued that the original place-name is a 
manifestation of a regional Celtic substrate. In discussing this substrate, a new etymology for 


Gloucester is proposed, and the meaning of the Severn is determined in terms of its Celticity. 


1. Forgetting 


In one of his musings, the French philosopher, Jean-Paul Sartre (1973: 93), commented, 
‘one thing we tend to forget is that a word is an artefact — a product of history’. It is argued here 
that the place-name, Dumbleton, is an artefact of the time when the inhabitants of Gloucestershire 
spoke a Celtic language. By the time it was recorded in AD 930 by Anglo-Saxon scribes, its 
archetype was an alien relic of a bygone age. A word, of course, has two facets, spoken and written, 
each with its own history. Throughout the course of its long life, the Dumbleton place-name has 
been subjected to many orthographic changes, which in themselves are artefacts. In the process of 
transcription, each change involved the choice of letters (graphemes) to represent perceived sounds 


(phonemes), and these echo aspects of their former pronunciation. 


Sadly, our connection to the original intention of naming Dumbleton has been severed by 
the teeth of time. We have been sent an encoded message from the past, and the cipher has been 


lost. Such loss is a familiar story, akin to Tolkein’s forgotten elven-tongue of the West. It is a 


theme repeated in a modern lament over the erosion of Hiberno-English vocabulary. Terms once 
used to describe landscape, farming and the natural world are vanishing so quickly that the 
youngest generation can no longer understand the parlance of their grandparents (Magan 2017). 
This is normal. Language is organic. Some words fade and are forgotten as new ones are born and 


thrive. 


Preoccupied with dictionaries and databases, it easy to forget that the countryfolk 
responsible for the naming of many places were illiterate. Long before the educated scribes of 
King #thelstan recorded the place-name, Dumbleton, uneducated peasantry named the place in 


purely descriptive terms, or so it will be argued. 


2. Searching for the cipher 


In 1964-65, Arthur Hugh Smith published four volumes of The Place-Names of 
Gloucestershire, one of his many contributions to the English Place-Name Society’s Survey of 
English Place-Names. His discussion of Dumbleton is important to our enquiry, and worth 


reiterating. 


This is in every way a difficult name, partly because of the obscurity of the first el[ement] 
and partly because of the variation between -tan and -tun in the OE spellings. Although it 
would be formally possible to associate the first el[ement] with an early loan from Lat[in] 
dumalis ‘brambly, overgrown with brambles’, such learned loans are rare in p.ns. [place- 
names], more particularly when colloquial OE had an adequate terminology. Dumbleton 
lies below a prominent hill, and like Bredon Hill (Wo 101) this hill is an isolated outlier of 
the Cotswolds; the hill itself might, like Bredon, have retained an older Celtic name, in this 


case Dumel, from Brit *dubo-mailo — ‘black, bare hill’, v. dubo- (Welsh du ) ‘black’, mél 


2 (Brit *mail -, PrWelsh mé/, Welsh moel). This is a suggestion made by Ekwall, who also 
explains the OE forms in -fan as representing the oblique case of OE ¢d ‘toe’, here applied 
to the northern spur of the main hill; the variant -tun is of course OE tun ‘farmstead’; 
presumably the ¢d was the hill itself and the tin the settlement below it. But the only OE 
forms preserved in an original manuscript are Dumbeltun and Dumaltun in KCD 692, and 


-tan may well be a paleeographical variant of tin. 


It is possible, of course, and indeed preferable, in view of the regular ME Dumbel 
- forms, to start with an OE *dumbel, which survives in Midl[and] dial[ect] dumble ‘a 
hollow, a deep shady dell’ and is first evidenced in p.ns. from the 14th century (cf. 
Dimlington (YE 17) with similar phonological problems, Dumble Hole (Wa 90), etc., v. 
also EPN 1, 137 s.v.); the reduction of -mb - to -m - in the OE Dumol - spellings can be 
paralleled by such OE variants as @cuma for dcumba ‘oakum’, clim - for climb - in the parts 
of climban and oferclimban ‘to climb’, Cumerlande for Cumbra-land in 1000E ASC (MS 
1121), cuml for cumbol ‘wound’, etc. Topographically OE dumbel in the sense ‘shady glen’ 
would appropriately describe the valley running from the village up into the hillside 


between the two hill-spurs of The Park and Dumbleton Hill. (11, 9-11) 


Smith’s mention of Ekwall refers to Etymological Notes on English Place-Names (1959: 43-45). 
Ekwall wrote: ‘It is difficult to judge the strangely varying forms of this name. The OE charters in 
question are copies and not very reliable. The most authoritative OE text is Wulfric Spot’s will ... 
here the form is Dumeltan.’ After a discussion of various possible OE elements, he states: ‘It is 
formally possible to explain OE Dumoltan as altogether a British name.’, but he still felt that —tan 


was an English element. 


Duignan (1905:55) briefly considered the etymology of Dumbleton, and decided that the 
variant forms of the place-name were too corrupt to identify. Baddeley (1911: 136) agreed with 
this assessment, and remarked: ‘This is a singular instance of a place-name where the forms seem 
to be corrupt at all periods.’ Both sources cite a reconstruction by Skeat, who proposed Domwulfes- 
tin ‘Domwulf’s town’.! This etymology was not well received, and the last we hear of the 
inscrutable Domwulf is from a skeptical Johnston (1915: 239). Bardsley (1901: 257) also looked 
to a personal name, conjuring up ‘Dumbold, the name of the first settler’! Early on, Baddeley 
(1913: 56) realized that an Anglo-Saxon context was perhaps the wrong approach in solving this 
‘obscure difficulty’, and suggested: ‘It may be that there is here disguised, owing to the mangling 
done to it by Saxon scribes, some British name.’ In using the term ‘British’, he was referring to 


the Celtic tongue, Brittonic. 


Smith’s remarks will be examined in the following study, not in the spirit of criticism, but 
with an appreciation that information and tools available to the scholar of today did not exist when 
he was considering the issue over half a century ago. Smith provides a foundation upon which we 


can build, and for that we are grateful. 


3. The geographical setting 


Dumbleton is a small, quiet village located in north-eastern Gloucestershire, close to the 
border with Worcestershire. It lies within the Cotswolds Area of Outstanding Natural Beauty. The 
raison d'étre of the early modern settlement was to service the estate of the gentry, whose seat was 
Dumbleton Hall. The village’s functionality is reflected in the names of the few cul-de-sacs that 
branch off its central thoroughfare. These are called Dairy Lane, Garden Close and Blacksmiths 


Lane. The hamlet’s socio-economic basis had changed little from the Medieval Period, when 


Dumbleton was a small farming community. Various charters describe it as a villa (hamlet) of ten 
mansiunculae (small dwellings), populated by solicolae (those who live on and cultivate the land, 
i.e. tenants). There is also a reference to communis terra ‘common land’ (Finberg 1972: I, 488; 
Gray 1915: 58-59). While the hamlet was small, the estate itself, a temporality of the Benedictine 


abbey at Abingdon, was sizeable. 


The salient feature of the village’s immediate physical surroundings is an assemblage of 
hills and hillocks centred on Alderton Hill (figure 1), which represents one of the outliers of the 
Cotswold Hills geological formation (Owen, Price and Reid 2005: 49). Along with Bredon Hill 
and Oxenton Hill, it forms an archipelago of isolated hills, which rise above the otherwise level 
landscape of the vale. The heights of Dumbleton Hill and its companion, Alderton Hill, are 168 
metres and 203 metres respectively, though the mass of the latter has been diminished by quarrying 


(Simms 2004: 183). The contrast between the height of the hill complex and the surrounding 


flatland is conspicuous. 


Fig. | Dumbleton village (upper right) and its hill complex. (Google Earth) 


4. Early variants of Dumbleton 


This section deals with twelve early variants, which are important, because they are deemed 
to be closer to the original than the later versions. The main vehicle of transmission is Anglo- 
Saxon royal charters describing grants of land to the Church and nobility. These documents were 
written by scribes trained in Latin. The number of variant spellings of the toponym suggests that 
the scribes were dealing with an unfamiliar name, and recorded it phonetically as they understood 
it. Since it was a period without spelling conventions, there is no consistency, even within the same 
document, whether written in Latin or OE, nor is there any consistency between different copies 
of the same charter. At other times, variants are the result of carelessness as witnessed in the 
correction: ‘manerium de Aumeldon (rectius Dumbelton)’ (GBPRO (1) 1900: I, 238). Other slips 
are Bombelton and Gombelton AD 1309 (Handcock 1894: 128). Three of the documents cited 
below are written in Old English, and all relate to describing the boundaries (mete) of the land 
being granted. This was a practical matter. Most people were unschooled in Latin, but could 


understand the vernacular when it was read to them (Wormald 1977: 96). 


The variants are: 


1. Dumolan (Stevenson 1858: I, 60; Birch 1887: II (2): 346, no. 667) Latin, AD 924-41. 


2. Dumolatan (Stevenson 1858: I, 61; Birch 1887: II (2): 346, no. 667) Latin, AD 924-41. 


3. Dumoltan (Stevenson 1858: I, 60—62; Birch 1887: II (2): 346, no. 667, MS C; Kemble 1840: II, 


no. 346, 160) [Sawyer 404] OE AD 92441. Latin, AD 930. 


4. Domeltun (Stevenson 1858: I, 411; Birch 1887: II (2): 346, no. 667, MS B) [Sawyer 901] Latin, 


AD 924-41. 


5. Dumeltun. (Stevenson 1858: 1, 59-60, 62, 411, 413, 415-16; 11, 35, 102, 104-05, 110, 153, 192; 
Whitelock 1930: 52, no 18, 162; Dugdale 1846 III, 37; Kemble 1845: III, no. 716, 351; VI, no. 
1295, 141) [Sawyer 1488] Latin, AD 924-41; 930; 1002; 1087-1100; 1100-35; 1154-89. OE, 


AD 1002; 1003-04. 5(a) Dumelt (Birch 1887: II (2): 346, no. 667) Latin, AD 930. 


6. Dumaltun (Stevenson 1858: I, 389. 390) Latin and OE, AD 995, altered by the same hand to 


Dumaltan. 


7. Dumaltan (Stevenson 1858: I, 388-90) Latin, AD 995; Dumaltan boc of uncertain date, 


possibly12" century. 


8. Dumoltun (Stevenson 1858: I, 412; Birch 1887: II (2): 346, no. 667, MS B; Kemble 1848: VI, 


no. 1295, 141) Latin, AD 1002. 
9. Dummeltun (Stevenson 1858: I, 411) Latin, AD 1002. 


10. Dumeltan (Whitelock 1930: 46, no 17, 152-53; Kemble 1845: VI, no. 1298, 147; HMC 1911: 


254) [Sawyer 1536] OE (Wulfric Spot’s will) AD 1002-04. 


11. Dumelton (Stevenson 1858: I, 35, 104; Cheney, et al 2008: 22, 27) Latin, AD 1087-1100; 


1100-35; 1164—79 or 1191-93; 1193-95. 
12. Dumultun (Stevenson 1858: II, 35) Latin, AD 1100-35. 


The following chart (fig. 2) is based on the above data, most of it collected by Smith (1965: 
IV, 217-22), with some additions. It is offered as a visual aid, and shows the earliest variants of 
the place-name taken from manuscripts written from about AD 930 to 1120. Two early Dumbel- 
variants (AD 995) have been excluded, and are discussed with the later variants. On the left, each 


line is numbered 1-12, followed by the date of the earliest occurrence of the variant. The place- 


names are read from left to right. It is organized on the premise that Dumbleton is formed from 
three elements, which comes with the caveat that this approach may not necessarily be correct. 
Each element is divided into three positions, which are numbered along the top. It becomes 
immediately apparent that the consonants are stable, and the vowels unstable, indicating 
uncertainty about how to represent orthographically the vocalic phonemes. This is a condition that 
continues to haunt those learning Modern English, where go, snow, goat, soul, dough, toe, and sew 


all represent the same phoneme. 
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Figure 2: Early variant spellings of Dumbleton 


The first element is constant, with the exception of <o> on line 4, position 2 and the geminate 
<m> of line 9, which is probably the result of dittography. Accordingly, the first element is 
accepted as dum-. The second element is problematic, and several possibilities will be explored. 
The third element is represented either as -tun or -tan, with the exception of -ton on line 11, 


which is more at home with the later variants of the Norman Period. 


Ekwall and Baddeley were on the right track when they suggested that Dumbleton might 
suggest an older Celtic name. Of course, this language has been lost. What we have is only a partial 
reconstruction based on the random survival of fragments found in classical texts, epigraphy and 
numismatics. These linguistic artefacts, when compared to cognates found in the family of 
documented and spoken Celtic languages, provide a window whose glass is not always clear. 
Centuries form a chasm between the spoken original and its reconstruction. Therefore, we should 
not expect a perfect fit, but perhaps something comfortably close. This is not a licence to become 
fanciful, and we tread carefully, conscious of the admonitions outlined by Jackson (1953: 194— 


97). 
4.1. The first element 


The first element, dum- signifies ‘hill’. It is cognate with medieval Irish duma (eDIL, s.v. 
‘duma) ‘mound, tumulus, barrow, heap, pile’. It is a word frequently used in the formation of Irish 
place-names, the most famous of which is Duma na nGiall (Mound of the Hostages), which is 
located at the royal seat of Tara. The root survives in dumach ‘sand bank, mound, elevation, heap, 
mass’ (eDIL s.v. dumach), and in Modern Irish dumha ‘mound, tumulus’ and dumhach ‘sand-hill, 
dune’ (O Dénaill 1977 s.v. dumha and dumhach). It occurs in Gaeltacht place-names, such as 


Dumha Bhiolra, whose first element refers to ‘(grave-) mound, sand-bank’ (Logainm). 


It is argued that the first element, dum-, began its life as PIE *t#-m? ‘swell’ (Pokorny 1959: 
I, 1082) and Proto-Celtic *tum-i- ‘swell’ (Matasovic 2009: 394) in the sense of protuberance (OED 
s.v. swell n. 2a, cf. cognates s.v. tumid and tumor; Vaan 2008: 633). Therefore, the assigned 
meaning, hill, has a LANDSCAPE AS BODY metaphorical connection, which is motivated by shape: 


a swelling resembles a hillock or a burial mound (tumulus).?_ Cognates can be found in ancient 
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Greek téuBoc ‘sepulchral mound, cairn, barrow’ (LSJ s.v. tofoc) and Latin tumba ‘a sepulchral 
mound, a sepulchre, tomb’ (Lewis and Short s.v. tumba). Stokes (1894: 135; cf. Matasovic 2009: 
394) promoted a Proto-Celtic *tumbo-s ‘hill’, which Macbain (1911 s.v. tom ‘hillock’) viewed as 
cognate with Scots Gaelic tom, Irish tom (eDIL s.v. tom II ‘hillock, knoll’), and ultimately with 
English tomb. It is reasonable to conclude that (Lat.) tumulus, (Welsh) twmp, (Ir.) duma, and 
related Mod.Ir. tuama ‘tomb, tumulus’ (O’Donaill s.v. tuama!?; cf. eDIL s.v. tiaim ‘tump or 


hillock, also a tomb, grave or sepulchre’; and eDIL s.v. tumba ‘tomb, grave’) belong to this family. 


The Celtic credentials of dum- are confirmed epigraphically in Deo Mercuri Dumiati (CIL 
XII: 1523), an inscription found on a bronze plaque dedicated to the numen of a syncretic Gallo- 
Roman god of the mountain, Puy de Dome (a.k.a. le Doum), located in the Auvergne (RE 1905 
s.v. Dumiatus; Whatmough 1970: 362, 370). The Celtic philologist, Sir John Rh¥s (1892: 13), 
proposed a connection between the epithet, Dumiat(us), and Ir. duma, and suggested a Proto-Celtic 
etymon, *dumjo ‘hill, hilltop, summit’. In what was once Cisalpine Gaul, the town of Dumenza is 
situated in the Lugano Prealps, to the east of Lake Maggiore. Saporiti (2012: 190) contends that 
the name of the town derives from *dumia or *dumium ‘top hill’, and is cognate with *dumjo and 
Irish duma. He interprets the place-name as ‘the place in the hills’. As the Anglo-Saxons stormed 
westward, many indigenous Britons were displaced, and migrated to the continent. One contingent 
fled to Galicia in north-western Spain, where we encounter the place-name, Dumia, which was 
first recorded in 1066. It is located in Lugo Province, and sits atop a hill overlooking the valley of 
the Rio Cervantes. It belongs to the etymological tradition described above (Ares Vazquez 2011: 


252-53). 


The Welsh (Brittonic) cognates are twm ‘tomb, round heap’ (GPC s.v. twm, Pughe 1803: 


s.v. tum) and twmp ‘hillock, knoll, mound, pile, lump’ (GPC s.v. twmp’), pronounced ‘tump’. It 
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carries a word-initial <t>, making it closer to the PIE original, as opposed to the Irish (Goidelic) 
and continental word-initial <d> forms. Celtic languages are famous for mutations, one of which 
is the transition of unvoiced /t/ to voiced /d/ via eclipsis.? This causes a change in both 
pronunciation and orthographical representation (Ball and Miiller 1992: 12; Hickey 1997: 149). 
The GPC classifies twmp as an English loanword, derived from tump ‘hillock, mound, a mole-hill, 
or ant-hill; a barrow, tumulus’ (OED s.v. tump n.1), but this does not preclude its Celticity. It is 
likely that both words look to a common ancestor. Moreover, a related Middle Welsh word, 
twmpath ‘hillock, knoll, mound, pile, lump’ (GPC s.v. twmpath) is found in the White Book of 
Rhydderch, our source for much of the Mabinogi (Evans 1907: 236). It was copied around AD 
1350 (Huws 1991: 2), quite some time before tump makes its appearance in English lexis during 


the 16" century.* 


4.2 The second element 


The second element occupies a medial position, and is difficult to interpret. The variant 
forms of lines 1 and 2 beg for emendation. Dumolan of line | is the only variant without a position 
7 <t>, and line 2 is singular in its possession of a position 6 <a>. By adding the respective <t> and 
removing the <a>, the first three variants become identical. This leaves a two-grapheme, one- 
morpheme, one phoneme, second element, a situation that is misleading in that the implied sound 
(phoneme) could be represented by more than two graphemes as mentioned above. Unfortunately, 
el makes no sense within the context of this enquiry, in either Irish or Welsh. Only the Irish terms, 


ol and al, meaning ‘beyond’ (eDIL, s.v. 'ol, ‘al, *all) seem potentially relevant. 


In order to broaden our consideration of the second element, by extending the phoneme to 


three-graphemes, we can consider a wider vocabulary. Two Irish adjectives, o// ‘great, ample, vast’ 
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(eDIL s.v. oll;) and all ‘great, noble’ (eDIL s.v. ‘all) might be used to modify hill. Welsh ae/ can 
be used figuratively to denote ‘top, side, summit, brow’, or can signify ‘lower part, edge’ and 
‘region, area, neighbourhood’ (GPC s.v. ael*>*“), Welsh also offers ail (eil) in the sense of ‘shed, 


lean-to, wattle building, (? or enclosure or pen)’ (GPC s.v. ail’ eil’). 
4.3 The third element 


Smith can be forgiven for turning to OE tun ‘farmstead, town’ to explain the third element. 
It is an obvious place to begin. However, within a Celtic context, two possibilities suggest 
themselves. The first is Irish tonn ‘surface, land, earth’ (eDIL, s.v. 'tonn II a,b). This is cognate 
with Welsh fon ‘ley, lea-land, turf, sod, sward, green, lawn, (earth’s) surface’ (GPC s.v. ton’). In 
Middle Cornish, ton is defined as ‘fallow field; plain and unploughed land’ (Jago 1887: 55,120, 
171), and ‘unploughed land, a meadow, a lay’ (Williams 1865 s.v. ton [2]). The second possibility 


is Welsh tan (GPC s.v. tan'*, dan) in the sense of ‘under, below, beneath, underneath’. 
4.4 Some considerations 


The nature of word order in the historical development of Celtic languages is not clearly 
understood, but it is certain it has not remained static. Consequently, it is a topic that is vigorously 
debated (Fife and Poppe 1991). This raises the question: can we assume that a place-name follows 
any kind of constituent word order? We cannot be sure, and what is stated below is prompted by 
contemporary considerations, and therefore notional. Since dum- ‘hill’ is the dominant feature of 
the landscape, and represents a significant locator, it has been placed at the beginning of the 
toponym in order to give emphasis, seemingly as an instance of focus-fronting (Borsley, Tallerman 
and Willis 2007: 287-301). The difficulties involved in attempting to consider syntax, as reflected 


in a place-name, can been seen in Bryneglwys, a Welsh village in Denbighshire. The place-name 
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is composed of bryn ‘hill’ + eg/wys ‘church’. Both are nouns expressed in their radical (unmutated) 


form, with nothing to suggest their relationship. 


In examining the permutations of the three elements of Dumbleton, several etymologies 
are suggested: ‘field beyond [the] hill’, ‘‘under the large/great/noble hill’, ‘land/area [at the] edge 
[of the] hill’ and ‘below [the] summit [of the] hill’. All of these are vaguely locational. However, 
a more precise locus is suggested if one accepts that the second element is ail (eil) ‘shed, lean to, 
wattle building (? enclosure, pen)’ (GPC s.v. ail’ eil”). This is interpreted as a reference to a ‘stead’ 
(OED s.v. stead 3a, ‘an inhabited place; a city, town, village, hamlet, etc.’; 6 ‘a property or estate 
in land; a farm’; 7 ‘a site for a building; the land on which a building stands; also, an enclosure 
attached to a building, a yard’). The Old Irish (c AD 600—900) cognate is aile (eDIL s.v. 2 aile 
‘fence, palisade (esp. to prevent cattle from trespassing)’.° In Manx, it appears as aill ‘a place, 
stead’ (Kelly 1866 s.v. aill). Accordingly, a reconstruction of the original expression of Dumbleton 
may have resembled *Dum + eil + tan ‘the stead under the hill’ (cf. nearby Ashton Under Hill). 
Compare this to Ekwall’s abovementioned statement that the most authoritative OE text reads 


Dumeltan. 


Agriculture was the economic basis of early Celtic society. Wealth was measured in 
livestock, and our region provided the necessary pasturage to support cattle and sheep (Smith 1965: 
IV, 6-7). For this reason, the second-element concept embodied in Old Irish aile ‘fence, palisade’ 
and Middle Welsh ei/ (ai/) ‘enclosure or pen’ was so important that it was enshrined in law. Within 
the framework of early jurisprudence (Brehon law), we see the fence as a statement of territoriality, 
inheritance and ownership as well as being a practical structure in the maintenance of pastoral life 
(O Corrain 1983: 247-52). Accordingly, fence construction was regulated by statute in the legal 


tract, Bretha Comaithchesa, ‘Judgements of Neighbourhood’ (Richey, O’Mahony and Hennessy 
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1897 Iv, 70-77). While the surviving manuscripts are from the fourteenth to the sixteenth 
centuries, linguistic evidence indicates the date of the original composition was the seventh and 
eighth centuries (Kelly, 1988: 231—32). In Welsh, the term appears in the Red Book of Hergest 
(line 1035.23) as alaf yn eil ‘the cattle are in the pen’, written between 1375 and 1425 (Evans 
1911: 10). It is related to Irish buaile (eDIL s.v. 1 buaile (a) ‘cow-house, byre; cattle-pen; 
(temporary) cattlefold, booley at times of summer pasturage’ (b) yard, enclosure; paddock’). This 
word is a compound of bd ‘ox, cow’, which also appears as bu (eDIL s.v. 3 bi), and aile (cf. Manx 
boayl, pl. buill: Kelley 1866 s.v. boayl ‘place’). One suspects that baile ‘place, settlement, farm, 
farmstead’ is a contraction of this (eDIL s.v. | baile). Schrijver (2006:81) proposes that aile is 
associated with the place-name, Ai/enn, modern Knockaulin (Cnoc Ailinne), a hill-fort or 
ceremonial centre whose summit was defended by internal bank and ditch, and probably by a 
palisade. He also points out that the Welsh place-name tref Eiliau ‘town of the pens’, which 
appears in the Book of Llan Dav, written in c. 1120 —c. 1134, is the plural of ei/ (Evans and Rhys 


1893: 255). 


The model for stead, suggested by the definition of ei/ (ail) and aile, involves fenced 
enclosures and wattled buildings. This should not necessarily be interpreted as a nucleated 
settlement or town, but most likely an enclosed farmstead with at least one central building. Recent 
excavations at Bank Farm, situated below Dumbleton Hill, have uncovered a farmstead that serves 
as an appropriate model. Site A revealed a square enclosure, defined by a double ditch, which was 
dated from the Middle to the Late Iron Age.° Inside the enclosure, archaeological features suggest 
a roundhouse, and the numerous smaller ditches seemingly represent subdivisions of the enclosed 
area (Coleman, Hancocks and Watts 2006: 13, 16-17). These internal subdivisions were no doubt 


fenced, and the ‘slight earthwork’ associated with the inner enclosure ditch, may have carried a 


Id 


palisade. Most of the animal bone assemblage is from cattle and sheep, emphasizing its pastoral 
economy. The site survived into the Early Roman Period, when it was reorganized, and a new 
enclosure was established (Coleman, Hancocks and Watts 2006: 90-91). Roofing tiles found 
during this phase imply a more robust building. The pottery recovered from the Bank Farm 
excavation suggests it was a modest, low-status farmstead. These non-villa farmsteads represented 
a significant feature of the ancient landscape (Smith et al 2016:145-47). The Bank Farm 


excavation is cited simply as a local model, and carries no chronological implications. 


Welsh tan is the preferred term, and denotes ‘under-hill’ or ‘beneath the hill’. It serves to 
modify eil (ail) ‘the stead’. Among the early variants, tan is well represented, and tun is no doubt 
a Saxonized rendition. Paradoxically, in some senses, the definition of OE tan, is virtually identical 
to that of ei/ (ail). However, according to our argument, the third element is not represented by 
any shades of meaning expressed in OE tin (Bosworth and Toller 1882: s.v. tun). As we will see 
in the later variants, the third element is reproduced as —tune and -tone, which is a Middle English 
variant spelling of town (OED s.v. town forms; MED s.v. tdun), which confirms the impression 


that scribes mistook it to mean ‘town’. 


5. Later variants of Dumbleton 

The following list consists of 25 later place-name variants. They cover 600 years from AD 
995-1600, and, for the most part, fall within the ME period. The purpose of the sources cited in 
this list is to validate each of the variant spellings, but they do not represent a comprehensive 


catalogue of every occurrence. However, an effort has been made to locate the earliest incidence. 


1. Dumbeltun (Stevenson 1858: I, 388—89; Il, 236, 276, 300, 308, 327-28; Kemble 1845: III, no. 


692, 290. [Sawyer 886] Latin: AD 995, 1154-89; 1185. 
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2. Dumbeltune (Stevenson 1858: I, 388; II, 393) Latin, AD 995; late 13 century 

3. Dumbelton (Stevenson 1858: I, 411; 1, 300; GBPRO (1) 1900: 11, 301) (GBPRO (2) 1894: II, 
438; Cheney, et al 2008: 27; Wilson and Gordon 1908: 11, 32; Kirk 1892: 1, 2, 18; Bund 1907: 
89, 94, 236; Stevenson 1893: 334-35. Latin, AD 1002; 1193-95; 1291; 1304; 1306; 1322-33; 
1365; 1370-1371; 1402. 

4. Dvnbentvne (Bawdwen 1812: 44) Domesday Book: Folio 166r (National Archives E 
31/2/1/6439) 1086. In modern sources: Dunbentune. 

5. Dvbentone 

Domesday Book: Folio 166r (National Archives E 31/2/1/6439) 1086. In modern sources: 
Dubentone. 

6. Dumbleton (Stevenson 1893: 334) (National Archives E 326/3765) (National Archives E 
31/2/1/6535: Domesday Book fol. 167v) Latin, AD 1086; AD 1340; AD 1370. 

7. Dumbelthon (Cheney, et al 2008: 113) Latin, AD 1216-18. 

8. Dunbelton (Halliwell 1844:11; Bund 1907: 196) Latin, AD 1260; AD 1303. 

9. Dumbiltone (National Archives BRT1/2/73) AD 1265. 

10. Dombelton (Bund 1899: II, 91, 268, 415, 460, 513, 520; Kirk 1892: 153, 162-63; Bund 1907: 
40, 99, 106, 111, 157, 167, 169; Stevenson 1893: 312) Latin, AD 1277-1300; 1303-06; 1316-17. 
English: 1433-44; 1459-60. 

11. Dumbeltone (Luard 1864: Iv, 525; Wilson and Gordon 1908: 12, 13, 20; RHMC 1885:135; 
National Archives BRT1/3/204) Latin, AD 1291-95; c. AD 1320; 1340. 

12. Dumbulton (Coxe 1973: 505; Kirk 1892: 32; National Archives BRT1/2/70; National 
Archives BRT 1/2/23) Latin, cAD 1296; AD 1374. 


13. Dumbultone (National Archives BRT1/2/70) Latin, c. AD 1296 
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14. Dombleton (Holmes 1896: 666; Hurry 1901: 38; PRO 1964: 21, 184; Phillimore and Fry 
1893-95: I, 105—07; 11, 144-48; Gairdner and Brodie 1901: 65; Madge 1903: 216; Bernard and 
Wanley 1697: I, 22; Stevenson 1896: 358; RHMC 1885: 135). Latin, AD 1299; 1328; 1351; 1361; 
English: AD 1536-43; 1627. 

15. Dumbletona (Royce 1903: I, 149) Latin, c. AD 1300. 

16. Dumbilton (Royal MS 10 B XIV, British Library; Stevenson 1893: 302-03; National Archives 
BRT1/2/73) Latin, AD 1309; c. AD 1400; 

17. Dombeldon (GBPRO (1) 1900: II, 267) Latin, AD1316. 

18. Dembleton (Stevenson 1893: 314) Latin, AD 1318. 

19. Dumbolton (National Archives C 131/172/35) Latin, AD 1325. 

20. Dombolton (Kirk 1892: 99; RHMC 1885: 107) Latin, c. AD 1340; AD 1428-29 

21. Dumbeldon (GBPRO (2) 1894: II, 437; National Archives E 326/3760; (will) B. 3760 c. AD 
1370. 

22. Dumbletone Royal MS 10 B XIV, British Library, Latin, Dumbletone c. AD 1400. 

23. Dombulton (Kirk 1892: 82) Latin, AD 1417-18. 

24. Domulton (Fowler and Isaacson 1911: 231) English AD 1420. 


25. Dummelton (Maclean 1893: 192) Feet of Fines, English, AD 1600-01.’ 
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Figure 3: Late variant spellings of Dumbleton 


5.1 Middle English transformation 

The later variants, shown in figure 3, are arranged chronologically. Though some of their 
dates overlap with the early variants, they form a coherent group in that they share a definitive 
position 4 <b>. The addition of <b> forms both a medial cluster, /mb/, and a tri-consonant cluster, 
/mbl/ (e.g. line 6). In the development of the English language, the addition of this <b> is referred 
to as a ‘labial stop epenthesis’, and recent research suggests that it was introduced primarily for 
reasons of articulation rather than the syllabic structure of words (Wojtys 2021: 18-19). In our 
context, this means that the epenthetic /b/ is mainly a product of ME pronunciation. Even so, this 
may not have been as radical as it appears, considering the influence of the Proto-Celtic /b/ in 


*tumbo-s and its later expression as word-terminal <p> in twmp. Voiceless /p/ and voiced /b/ are 
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consonant pairs and articulated in a similar way, facilitating their transposition. This may explain 
the occurrence of the epenthetic /b/ in the very earliest of the later variants. 

With the /mb/ cluster in a medial position, it was protected from the ME reduction 
experienced by terminal /mb/ clusters in OE words like Jamb [lem] and dumb [dam], where the 
/b/, once pronounced, falls silent, yet survives orthographically. Nevertheless, as the medial /mb/ 
cluster approached Early Modern English, the /b/ appears to come under pressure, if lines 24 and 
25 are any indication. If Irvine (1971:94) is correct, the pronunciation of Dombledon in 
Shakespeare’s Henry IV 2 1.2 was dtim’l-d"n, with the <b> muted. 

Perversely, as the OE /b/ of the terminal /mb/ cluster fell silent, its grapheme was added, 
through hypercorrection, to words such as biima ‘thumb’, plume ‘plumb’, cruma ‘crumb’ and lim 
‘limb’. Then, to complicate matters even further, the addition of <b>, in some instances, further 
influenced pronunciation, as in OE brémel > bramble (OED s.v. bramble forms & etymology). 
This example contains a tri-consonant cluster /mbl/, which has the effect of silencing the terminal 
<e>, while adding an epenthetic mid-central [9] vowel-sound ['bizembal] between the <b> and 
<>. This appears to be the case in lines 6, 14, 15, 18 and 22 of the Dumbleton later variants. These 
variants appear to confirm Burka’s (2021: 605, 607) assessment that the /mbl/ cluster is a 
significant feature of ME, and qualifies as a specific marker of the period. In comparing the earlier 
and later variants, it is also noticeable that after the Norman Conquest, the old tan / tun third- 
element expression is replaced by ton. In addition, after AD 1265, the position 5 vowels gradually 
become unstable, which may reflect dialectal issues. However, in ME there was an overlap in the 
usage of short vowels /u/ and /o/ as in sodaine - sudden; sommer - summer; Sonday - Sunday; 
dombe - dumbe; and tombles - tumble (Crystal 2016: xliii). This appears to be reflected in position 


2. Also, it is likely that Medieval Latin orthography made a contribution, where <o> and <u> were 
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interchangeable (Sidwell 1995: 374). Latin orthography is also responsible for the introduction of 
the <v> in line 4, which served as an allograph of <u>. The appearance of <d> instead of <t> in 
position 7, lines 17 and 21, possibly reflects a shift in pronunciation, as the two are a closely related 
consonant pair as mentioned above. Finally, the <th> of position 7, line 7, is likely to be an error 


and not a signification of an aspirated consonant. 


6. Gloucestershire’s Celtic and Saxon interface 


We part company with Smith’s preference for the association of Dumbleton with the 
Midland dialectal dumble. The English Dialect Dictionary defines dumble as ‘a wooded valley, a 
belt of trees along the bed of a small stream; a ravine through which a watercourse runs’ (Wright 
1898-1905, I, 206). Geologically, dumbles occur along the Trent Valley, where the relatively 
friable Mercia Mudstone, formerly called Keuper Marl, is etched by the forces of erosion to create 
steep-sided ravines. There is little in the landscape around Dumbleton to suggest any relationship 
to this archetypical dumble environment (see figure 1). The etymology of the Midland dialectal 
dumble has been discussed previously (Taylor 2021: 52-55). Dumbleton (Glos.) is isolated from 
the main distribution of dumble-related place-names, lying well to the south (figure 4). The 
etymology of Dumbleton, as proposed here, links it to the twmp/tump family of place-names. 
Drawing on data from the EPNS online Survey of English Place-Names, with additions, the 
distribution of tump-related place-names reveals an interesting concentration, which spans the 
River Severn (figure 5).* In the pre-Roman period, this distribution is generally coterminous with 
the territory the Dobunni (England) and the Silures (south-eastern Wales) (Cunliffe 1991: 171, 
185-6), and, in the post-Roman period, with what we understand to be the borders of the kingdom 


of the Hwicce. 
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Figure 5: Tump-related place-names. Dumbleton is starred. (Google Maps) 
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Before the construction of Offa’s Dyke in the latter half of the eighth century, there was 
nothing approaching a hard border between Celt and Saxon. Gloucestershire was part of the 
marches, a ragged and permeable frontier between Welsh and Anglo-Saxon fiefdoms, who were 
not always confrontational, but apt to conspire and cooperate according to the necessities of 
obtaining and maintaining power as suggested by William of Malmesbury (Giles 1904: 19). 
Around the middle of the 5" century, it has been suggested that the region was a demilitarized 
buffer zone, where the local British population relied on Anglo-Saxon protection and paid tribute 
in return (Manco 1998: 28). The Hwicce are the earliest recorded ‘Anglo-Saxon’ tribe to have 
established themselves in the Gloucestershire region sometime after Cuthwine and Ceawlin 
defeated a British coalition at Deorham, and captured Gloucester, Cirencester and Bath in AD 577 
(Irvine 2004: 21). We know little about the Hwiccian kingdom before it became a client of Mercia, 
but it is likely that the peoples living within its borders were a hybrid population. The ruling elite 
and their thegns were Saxon, and the rest, be they consanguine or conquered native, were solicolae 
and thralls. It is said that you can change the shepherd, but the sheep remain sheep. Therefore, it 
seems reasonable to suppose that for the majority of the indigenous population their station in life 
remained much the same, as long as they remained productive and could pay their tithes and taxes. 
We are reminded that the Anglo-Saxons did not settle in an ethnically cleansed landscape, and that 
in fact there was a high degree of continuity in rural communities between the Roman and Anglo- 
Saxon periods (Yorke 1990: 7-8). Another factor that led to the maintenance and cohesion of this 
hybrid society was the Church. It seems likely that the Hwicce were converted to Christianity fairly 
early (Manco 1998: 30). Therefore, it is probably no accident that St. Augustine chose to meet the 


British bishops in Hwiccian territory during AD 603 (King 1962: I, 204—05; Higgins 2007: 2-4). 
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Consequently, it is highly likely that a large section of the population was native, and remained to 
toil on the land and speak their own language. 

It is proposed that the distribution of tump place-names represents a regionalized Celtic 
substrate. Smith (1965: IV, 20-30, 216) was well aware of the high frequency of ‘Celtic elements’ 
in some of the place-names of Gloucestershire, while acknowledging a later Welsh contribution. 
This substrate is detected in the name of the Warwickshire Avon, lying just seven kilometres north 
of Dumbleton, and the Bristol Avon, on the southern boundary of our area, whose names are 
cognate with Welsh afon ‘river’ and Irish abhainn ‘river’. Another potential indication of this 
substrate is the tribal name, Hwicce. Coates (2013), after reviewing the pertinent Latin and OE 
texts and considering the options, concluded ‘that the origin of the name Hwicce is to be found in 
Brittonic *Hawikk, etymologically ‘the most excellent [ones]’. In the late nineteenth century, the 
place-name, Gloucester, was identified as an important example of this Celtic substrate 
(Pogatscher 1885: 219). We shall now turn our attention to Glevum, Roman Gloucester. Three 
inscriptions are known, which attest to the city’s name, and all exhibit a GLEV root, two of which 
yield Glevi, one in the locative case, the other genitive (Rivet and Smith 1979: 368-69). The third 
is shown in fig. 6. They all fall within a probable date range of AD 97-190, and represent our 
earliest sources.” It important to appreciate that in Classical Latin phonology consonantal /v/ was 


pronounced as [w], and orthographically <v> and <u> were interchangeable. '° 


DEC COle*NAGLE \ 
XT AR LXXXOV A 


Figure 6: dec[urio| coloniae Glev[ensis], fragment of a funerary monument discovered at Bath, 
and preserved in Horsley (1732). Now lost. RJB 161, CIL vii 54. 
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7. Gloucester 

Gloucester is a compound made up of two elements, Glou + cester. The second element is 
well understood, and needs no explanation. However, it was the Austrian philologist, Alfred 
Holder (1896: 1, 2026) who established the received etymology for the first element, which was 
followed by Ekwall (1947 [1936]: 190); Forster (1941: 577); Smith (1964: II, 124), and Rivet and 
Smith. Smith reiterates the derivation: ‘The Romano-British name G/évum has been derived from 
the Celtic stem *glaivo [cf. Holder *gleivo-] related to Welsh gloyw, gloew, Irish g/é 'bright', and 
means 'the bright place'; on the development of *g/aivo - to *gléwe.’ This etymology should not 
be accepted without question. Holmer (1947: 134) expressed some reservation on philological 
grounds, and Jackson (1970: 70-71; 1953: 325-6) was not entirely convinced, choosing to leave 
its etymology ‘unexplained’. 

An alternative etymology is now proposed based on Middle Welsh glew. The -ew forms a 
dipthong, which is pronounced [eu] (ay-oo run together). The terminal <w> can also be expressed 
orthographically as <u>, <v>, or <6> (Strachan 1909: 1). There are several occurrences of g/ev in 
the Black Book of Carmarthen (Evans 1906: 17, 91, 100-01, gliv 79), the earliest extant manuscript 
written solely in Welsh and dated to around AD 1250. The Red Book of Hergest, written around 
1385, uses gle6 (Strachan 1909: 236, line 23). The letter 6, referred to as ‘Middle Welsh V’, is 
fluid, and dependent on scribal intention. In some contexts it can be used interchangeably, 
appearing as <u>, <v>, and <w> (Petrovskaia 2020: 39-40).'!' The GPC defines glew, as 
‘courageous, valiant, bold, strong, fierce, rough, sharp, astute, clever, fast, steadfast, diligent, 
persevering, resolute, brisk, lively, vigorous, splendid, beautiful, sharp, acid; warrior, mighty man, 
a persevering one, hero’.’” In Breton, it appears as g/ev ‘bold, brave, valiant’ (Devri s.v. glev 1), 


appearing in Old Breton as gleu ‘brave, courageous’ (German 2014: [18]). It is cognate with 
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Cornish glew ‘resolute, stout’ and Old Irish gleo ‘fight, combat’, appearing in compound words 
that signify ‘battle’ (eDIL s.v. gleo; cf. 2 glé ‘dispute, conflict’; Thurneysen 1936: 364-67).'° A 
related word is found in Middle Welsh g/yw ‘chieftain, lord, leader, ruler, governor’, and in its 
adjectival form ‘mighty, powerful, commanding (GPC s.v. glyw!). It also occurs as glyw ‘battle, 
war, struggle’ (GPC s.v. glyw”); and glyw ‘brave men, warriors, host, army’ (GPC s.v. glyw°). The 
Proto-Celtic etymon has been reconstructed as *gliud (*gliwa), *gliwo ‘valiant, brave’ or *glei 
‘rush, charge, attack, invade, assault, rage, fight, battle’ (GPC s.v. glew; Matasovic 2011: 17; 
Thurneysen 1936: 366). It is an overwhelmingly appropriate martial descriptor for a military base 
(caer/ceaster), which is manifest in the various recensions of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Historia 
Regum Britanniae (Hammer 1951: 81, n. 326): Kaerglov; Kayrglou (DE); Kayrgloyu (D); and 
Kaerglou (H). As with Dumbleton, Celtic Glev and its Latin counterpart were Saxonized. Smith 
remarks, ‘In all probability the form Gleawe [Gleaweceasdre] is an adaptation of the British name 
(whatever stage it had reached by 577) to form the nearest OE phonetic equivalent which was 
gléaw “wise, prudent’”’ (cf. DOE 2018 s.v. gléaw (glay-aw) > MED s.v. gleu). As such, it may be 
that the Anglo-Saxons borrowed the word. 

The Gloucester place-name variants compiled by Smith (1964: II, 123-4) can be compared 
to the legends found on Anglo-Saxon coins (AD 872-1066), which were minted at Gloucester. 
Unfortunately, there is no clear cut chronological development, and difficult readings due to 
misstrikes and wear have been omitted. The first element variants are: GL, GLEE, GLE, GLEA, 
GLEAV, GLEAP, GLEAPA, GLEAPE, GLEIPE, GLEV, GLEP, GLEPE, GLIE, GLEO, GLEOV, and GLEOVV 
(Robertson 1886: 32, 38). The wynn (P) is the equivalent of /w/. It is noteworthy that GLEV (975— 
978) and GLEP and GLEPE (11th century) reflect their Brittonic roots, and GLE and GLEO echo 


their Irish counterparts. 
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Placing ourselves on a grim and hostile frontier, it is difficult to imagine a scenario in which 
a haughty Celtic warlord or a battle-hardened Roman legionary might be thinking ‘this is a bright 
place’. The Roman fortifications at Gloucester, first at Kingsholm and later at Glevum, were 
designed to support the subjugation of Wales, and positioned to secure the strategic 
communications node at the lowest fordable crossing of the River Severn. To say that the peoples 
of south-eastern Wales were ferocious is an understatement. It took the might of the Roman Empire 
nearly thirty years to subdue the Silures. When we see potential etyma describing qualities such 
as ‘steadfast, persevering, and resolute’, we are reminded of Tacitus’ characterization of these 
intractable Celts: ‘they were changed neither by cruelty nor by clemency’ (Ann. 12.32). When the 
Roman army adopted the native term, g/ev, to name their castrum ‘the fortress of the valiant’, it 
was because of its appeal to the soldier.'t When the Romans eventually withdrew, these stalwart 
Britons once again faced the pressures of invasion. Their response is embodied in the martial spirit 
of glew (Williams 1935: 2; Rowland 1990: 404, 468). 

pan wisc glew yr ystre 

porthaf gnif kynn mudif lle 

When the valiant arm for the warfront 

I will suffer hardship before I will yield ground. 


8. The River Severn 


The River Severn slices through our distribution of tump place-names. It too has a Celtic 
name. Tacitus (Ann. 12.31) was the first to record the river’s name as Sabrina.'> It became the 
accepted Latin form during the early Medieval Period, and was followed by Gildas (ex Brit. 1.3; 
Vita 1.16), Bede (Eccl. Hist. §23) and Nennius (Hist. Brit. §9, 49, 69, 72). Gerald of Wales 


(c. 1146—c. 1223), well-versed in the classics, used Sabrina (De rebus §5 and 6), describing the 
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river ‘as the ancient border between England and Wales’ (Spec. Eccl. 1.1).!° However, it was 
Geoffrey of Monmouth who immortalized the river’s name by fabricating an etymologically 
induced revenge tragedy, in which King Locrinus’ illegitimate daughter is deliberately drowned 
in the Severn by his enraged wife, Gwendolen. Geoffrey writes: 

‘For she [Gwedolen] ordered Estrildis [the king’s paramour] and her daughter Habren to 

be thrown into the river now called the Severn [Sabrina], and issued instructions 

throughout Britain that the river should be named after the girl; she wanted Habren to enjoy 
immortality since her own husband had been the girl’s father. Hence the river is called 

Habren in British even today, although in the other tongue [alia lingua] this has been 

corrupted to Severn [Sabrina].’ (Reeve and Wright 2007: 34-5). 

In this passage, Geoffrey is aware that the Severn has two names, the Welsh Habren, and the 
traditional Latin version, Sabrina, though he appears unaware of the latter’s origins. 

By comparison to the dramatic events described above, the etymology presented here is 
much more prosaic. It is proposed that the river-name is related to Modern Irish sa bhearna ‘in the 
gap’. The first element, sa is a preposition meaning ‘in’, and the object of the preposition, bearna, 
signifies gap. When sa appears before consonants b, c, g, m, and p, it triggers lenition (O Donaill, 
1977 s.v. i?). Accordingly, bearna mutates to bhearna. This changes the pronunciation of the /b/ 
in bearna to /v/, represented by /bh/. As such, it is remarkably close in pronunciation to Early ME 
Seuarne encountered in La3amon’s Brut (Madden 1847: I, 1), where the <u> is an intervocalic /v/, 
and to Saverne, recorded by Anglo-Normans, Geoffrey Gaimar (Gaimar 1888: I, 36-7) and Wace 
(Weiss 2002: 32). The database of Irish place-names (Logainm s.v. bearna) records nearly 160 
examples of places whose name contains the element, bearna.'’ These are widely dispersed 


geographically in both inland and coastal contexts. Generally, the term is used to denote a gap in 
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a mountain range or a mountain pass (Joyce 1887: I, 433-34), though not in every instance. This 
led Power (1907: 108) to remark: ‘The word bearna in place names has a wider extension than 
‘gap’; the exact meaning it is difficult to fix’. He was correct, and The National Terminology 
Database for Irish (Téarma) indicates that bearna is context sensitive. In a coastal setting, bearna 
chosta signifies a sea-inlet, literally a gap in the coastline. The element can be seen in the Scots 
Gaelic place-name, A' Mhorbhairne, anglicized to Morvern, and means ‘the sea gap’ (AAA s.v. 
Morvern). It represents a clear connection between the anglicized —vern (as in Severn) and its 
Celtic root. This can be compared to Tulaigh Bhearnain ‘hillock of the little gap’ anglicized to 
Tullyvernan (County Tyrone). Jnbhir is a cognate recognizable in the Gaelic place-name, 
Inverness, Inbhir Nis (AAA s.v. Inverness). 

The Middle Irish (c 900-1200) precursor of bearna was bern or berna ‘gap, breach, pass, 
defile’ (eDIL s.v. bern). This can be seen in Saberna, mentioned in a grant of land at Ombersley, 
Worcestershire (Kemble 1839: I, 64; Sawyer 1968: 84, no. 54), made by Athelweard of the 
Hwicce, which is dated to AD 706. However, the date has been called into question and revised to 
the 10-11" century (Hooke 1990: 36), but this issue may be an instance of documentary ‘reuse’ 
(Tinti 2012). Pokorny (1959: I, 134) places Middle Irish bern, berna ‘cleft, opening, slit’ within 
his PIE etymon, *bher’ ‘with a sharp tool, scratch, cut, scrape, split’. However, the *bher’”’ 
complex has been described as suppletive and polysemous (Hamp 1982: 208). As such, bern may 
be equally associated with PIE *bher? ‘surging up, swelling, gushing, boiling, seething water, 
acting violently’ This is suggested in the context of the Severn having one the largest riverine tidal 
surges in the world. One of the reflexes of *bher’, Latin fretum, also denotes ‘uneasy motion, boil, 
flash’, which came to mean a ‘strait, sound, estuary, firth, channel’, a synonymous descriptor for 


the Severn Estuary (Pokorny 1959: 132; Kozlova 2013: 314). Estuary (OED s.v. estuary 3 ‘a place 
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where liquid boils up’) is from the Latin root, aestus ‘an undulating, boiling, waving, tossing, 
heaving, billowy motion’. 

Stokes (1894: II, 168) offers a Proto-Celtic etymon, *ber ‘cleave, split, divide, fissure’, 
bringing us semantically closer to gap. The following chart illustrates how Proto-Celtic *ber 
evolved in word formation among cognate Celtic languages. The word-initial prefixes are all 
prepositional. Irish sa and in are synonymous (O Donaill, 1977 s.v. in®: P; cf. i eDIL s.v. i ‘in, 


among, at, on, upon’). The formations below are all conceptually related. 


PIE *ber ‘cleave, split, divide, fissure’ 
Mod. Irish | sa bhearna | ‘in the gap’ (gap in the coastline) 
Mod. Irish | in bhear ‘river mouth, estuary, firth’ 
in bhir 
Mid. Irish | in ber ‘river mouth’ 
Old Irish bir glossed as ‘water’ (Stokes 1900:237) 
Gaelic in bhir ‘confluence’ ‘mouth of a river’ 
Gaelic a bar ‘confluence’ (Macbain 1911 s.v. obair) 
O bair 
Welsh a ber ‘river mouth, estuary, confluence, bay, 
Cornish harbour, port, anchorage’ ‘confluence, 
Breton gulf’.! 
Manx Old Breton ‘harbour’ (Fleuriot 1964: 51) 
Old Welsh | o per glossed as Latin gurges ‘gulf? 
a per 
Proto- *kom- | bero- ‘confluence, together’ (Matasovié 2009: 
Celtic ‘with’ 62).7° 
Breton: kember; MIr. commar; Welsh 
cymer 


The Celtic credentials of Sabrina are found in several cognate versions. The Hellenistic 


geographer, Ptolemy, in his section on Ireland, mentions Aafpava xotayod éxBodai ‘Dabrona river 
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estuary (or mouth)’ (Geog. II, 1). This led O’Rahilly (1957: 4) to offer an emendation, which 
replaced the initial de/ta with a sigma to yield Xafpava (Sabrona), thus bringing it closer to 
Sabrina. The Metrical Dindshenchas makes reference to the British Severn in Sabrann dar tir 
Saxan slan (Gwynn 1913: Il, 28), meaning ‘the Severn in the land of the sturdy Saxon’.*! There 
is also an Irish Sabrann, the ancient name for the River Curragheen, which joins the River Lee at 
Cork (Logainm s.v. An tSabhrainn).”* It seems that through the process of syncope, Sabrann lost 
the unstressed vowel /a/, which initially appeared between <b> and <r> (Watson 1985: 134). 
Originally, it was probably Saberann, exhibiting its Proto-Celtic root *ber. This is paralleled by 
the Latinized Saverennus used by Gerald of Wales (Top. Hib. I, 7), a form followed by Boccaccio 
(Stocchi 1998: 1971). With the genitive of Sabrann, Sabrainne (Meyer 1892: 25) or Sabhrainne 
(O'Donovan 1862: 82), we are not far from Sabrina.” 

It is reasonably certain that Sabrann was reduced to *Sabren. During the latter half of the 
sixth century, words from Proto-Celtic and Indo-European with an initial <s> shifted to <h> in all 
Brittonic languages (Russell 1995: 118-19; Zimmer 1994; Jackson 1953: 517-21). Consequently, 
in Welsh, *Sabren became Habren, as already seen in Geoffrey of Monmouth’s account. The 
earliest recorded usage of Habren is dated to the mid-eighth century Vita Samsonis, which contains 
references to Habrinam mare (1, 45) and Habrinum flumen (1, 40) (Taylor 1925). About a century 
later, Nennius (Hist. Brit. §68) recounts, among the wonders of Britain, the story of Duo Rig 
Habren ‘the two kings of the Severn’, which are personifications of the clashing waves of the tidal 
bore. He writes: ‘two waves of spume separately convene and make war between themselves in 
the manner of sea-rams and each proceeds to the other and they collide’ (see above-mentioned PIE 
*bher’). Through a process of fricativization, Habren became Modern Welsh Hafren, with /b/ > 


<f>, pronounced as /v/. It is noteworthy that the date of the Welsh shift from word-initial <s> to 


aa) 


<h> precedes the first recorded Saxon usage of Sefern in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicles for AD 893 
(Smith 1951: 46), which indicates that its s-initial river-name was from a Latin source. 

To summarize, the Severn is the longest river in Great Britain, but it is the huge estuary, 
with its tidal bore, that drew attention, and so it was named. The river-name is part of our Celtic 
substrate, and is cognate with the Irish expression signifying ‘a gap in the coastline’. This 
perception is enduring. When the BBC produced a documentary celebrating the 50" anniversary 
of the construction of the Severn Bridge, they called the programme ‘Bridging the Gap’. 

10. Conclusion 

Anyone who is familiar with a bilingual Irish road sign recognizes the results of 
anglicization. Mostly, the English version of place-names bears some semblance to the Irish 
original, but many ‘corruptions’, as Joyce (1887: I, 47) aptly describes them, defy comprehension. 
In Dumbleton, we have been fortunate. Dumbleton, as expressed through its early Anglo-Saxon 
variants, is the rendition of an earlier Celtic formation resembling *Dum + eil + tan, meaning ‘the 
stead under the hill’. As such, the scribe, who first penned its name, was unaware that it was an 


ancient artefact, one left stranded on the Saxon beach as the Celtic tide ebbed. 


Citation: Taylor, John Walter, ‘Dumbleton, Gloucestershire and the Celtic Substrate’ (Working 
Paper) Dublin, 2022. 
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? For occurences of gle6 in Welsh Prose (1300-1425) 
http://www.rhyddiaithganoloesol.cardiff.ac.uk/en/wordlist.php?prefix=GleO. We may be seeing an occurrence of 
this etymon in the first element of Glewstone, Herefordshire. 

3 gleo/gleu frequently occurs with debuith (eDIL s.v. debuith Ia) to denote ‘act of fighting, an armed conflict, a 
hostile encounter on land or sea, a combat, a fight; esp. a skirmish. 

4 This is assuming that before the Roman colonia of Glevum was established, it was the name of the legionary base 
(castrum). 

> Sometime during transmission, there is a possibility that the <b> in Sabrina replaced an original <v> (Adams 
2013: 183). See note 9: Gleb- from Glev-. 

® This was a long-lived conception, appearing in a nineteenth century dictionary defined as a ‘mearing [mereing], 
boundary, border’ (O'Reilly 1864 s.v. Sabrann). 

Trish variants of bearna (Joyce 1922: 96). 

8 A contraction of ad-ber or at-ber (Evans 1887 s.v. aber; cf. GPC s.v. aber and s.v. at ‘to, in the direction of, 
towards, facing’). 

° ‘The mouth of a river, either where it falls into another river [confluence], or the sea’ (Kelly 1866 s.v. aber). 

20 Welsh beru ‘to flow’ (GPC s.v. beraf': beru) is cognate with the second element of *kom-bero (*kom ‘together, 
with’). The <b> is lost in cognates Irish commar ‘confluence’ (eDIL s.v. commar) and Welsh cymer ‘confluence, 
meeting place’ (GPC s.v. cymer'); cf, Latin imber ‘rain, shower, water in general’. 

21 In modern Irish, dinnseanchas means topography. The Metrical Dindshenchas are the Medieval Irish equivalent 
of Australian aboriginal songlines. The verses are the product of an oral tradition, clearly designed to be a 
mnemonic, and recount the origins of place-names and the traditions surrounding them. They survive in several 
recensions dated from c. 11-12" to 14-15" centuries. 

22 An tSabhrainn: the /t/ is pronounced, and the /s/ falls silent, cf. tabrainn (tabhrainn) ‘the sea’; cf. tabairn. 

3 The Latin word, ciuium contains <u> first as a consonant, then as a vowel. The consonant is pronounced either as 
/w/ or /v/, ¢.g. sanguis (sangwis), seruus (servus) (Blair 1873: 40). As a vowel it can be either a long 0 (fool) or 
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short ui (put). Epigraphically, it appears as CIVIVM. By the first century AD, consonantal <u> was in the process of 
shifting to a bilabial fricative [B], i.e. akin to a /v/ sound (Clackson and Horrocks 2007: 242; Stephens 1988: 426— 
31; Allen 1965: 41). In Latin orthography this was represented as <b>. Hence, in Sabrina, the <b> appears to 
represent the phoneme [f], mimicking the Celtic sound /bh/, which is pronounced /Vv/ as in bheara or /w/ as in 
abhainn, or in antiquity perhaps something approximating [B]. See note 15. 


